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Seae anne 1 Latent tributions td , 
e Study of Fertility ~ 


by Christine Oppong 


I. Introduction 


This last chapter is concerned with some of the advantages which 


might acerue to economic rese2rch and policy-making based upon it in 
the field of fertility behaviour, if more insights both concepturl 


methodological were drawn from other disciplinary approaches. 


particular approaches used here sre those of 


comparative sociology. These °re especially 


and “Ge 
The 
social anthropology or 


appropriate since economists* 


interestes in fertility behaviour extend beyond one culture or nation éf 


state and taus require a thoroughly cross-cultural oineucedivens At 


the same tine, 


collecting relevant new data limited, introdu 


since data bases are rdmittedly inadequate and funds for 


ction to 2 range of flexible 


and relatively inexpensive techniques of data collection, which my be 


used to explore issues of special interest or 
help to extend the current range of questions 


tiomil approaches pursued by economists. 


policy-related concern may 


examined by more conven~ _ 


Significantiy at the present time it is frequently argued that 


there is a need for reconciliation among different disciplinary 


epproaches (e.g, Burch, 1980). Associated activities which attest to 


{ 


the prevalence of such interests include the emphasis given +o inter- 


éisciplinary debate” and attempts to develop conceptual models hel ping 


70 explain -4fferential fertility which incorporate social and cultural 


factors, a. Well as Peis.” Economisits often claim a high degree 


of crosg<cultural applicability for their models, but 3 number of 


critics have argued thet current economic models have not sufficien7ly 


taken into account the social, cultural and specifically familia® 


A. 
contexts of fertility. 


Tyo major points have been made earlier in this volume about 


the subject mtter and methods of economists! 


research on fertilitys 


First, ectnomic research 33 concerned with the extent to which fertility 


behaviour is ultimately a rational or consistent response to rerceivee 


resource constraints and oppor tunity costs = attempting to rrovide 


insights into the extent to which fertility le 


vels and changes are 


related to alterations in availability and allocation of scarce 


resources ix money, material goods and time be 


tween potentially 


od 


> es a“ e 
. Pod we 


conflicting goals. Second there is little tradition among economists 


of collecting and processing new field data for such research purposes, 
This gap restricts the number, range and type of variables considered 


for tuilding models and thus the array Of policy options to which such 
models might be relevant. 


Consequently the goal of this chapter is to include in this series 
of mainly economic essays a discussion from a social anthropological 
perspective, which calls attention to an alternative conceptual frame=- 
work for cxanining potential connections between fertility related 
expectations and behaviour and perceived resource scarcity at the 
micro lev:l of the individual and domestic group. This is achieved 
through indieating how differences and changes in expectations (norms, 
values and pe reeptions) and behaviours associated with various roles 
(such as those of parent, spouse, child, kin, etc., may be related to 
both resources on the one hand and fertility on the other, and form 
critical intervening links in chains of change, which more complex 
models are currently attempting to incorporate relating changing pheno- 
Mena both inside and outside the domestic domain (e.g. Bagozzi and : 
Van Loo, 1978a and b, 1980), At the same time it briefly describes, 
for readers trained in other disciplines, some of the empirical 
techniques used by anthropologists in the field; noting their peculiar 
advantages for the study of norms, values and beliefs and activities 
‘associated with resources and procreation and its regulation. These 
include modes of data collection such as observation of natural life 
events and situations; purposeful selection of typical or deviant or 
contrasting casds or small anslytical samples of events, peoples 
domestic groups or communities for detailed study; the emphasis upon 
the value of gquilititive as well as quantitative data and information 
about relationships or how things hand together in social systems, 

Ags Simmons has remrked, 211 of these research tools and modes cr 
hates collection ean be important for the work of economists, juss 
2s the kinds of hypotheses derived from an anthropological or 
behavioural framework may be tested with the conve tional tools 


of econonetrics, 


With these goals in view we first look at some anthropological 
perspectives on fertility and then examine several conceptual problems 
currently confronted by economists and demographers before going on 
to examine the relevant concepts used by social anthropologists snd 
family scciologists. The variables and their definition and the 


relationships, that are of primary concern to economic and demographic 
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studies of fertility include such concepts as household, famiay, costs 


of parenting, Sex roles and marriage or conjugal role relationships. 
Some indication is given of how formulation of indices to facilitate 
me2surement and comparison of aspects of such phenomen2 is. pertinent 
to exxmination of correlates of variations and changes in fertility 


related expectations and behaviour. ‘These aspects include such 


dimensions .s the openness or closure of the conjugal family unit, 
its functional boundedness in various areas of functioning (i.e. the 
extent to waich conjugal, parental and sibling roles are played vis- 
a-vis people outside the conjugal family unit) and the jointness or 
Segresation of the conjugal role relationship (the extent to which 
spouses flexibly share activities and responsibilities of various 
kinds). Next we discuss briefly some of the empirical methods which 
ere the foundrtion of socinl snthropologic2l field work. In the final 
section we refer to some Ghanaian empirical studies, which illustrate 
the potential v-lue of these concepts and methods for economic- 
demographic work, focusing on fertility and its regulation and the 


research indpolicy implicxrtions of these. 


A. fnthropological approaches 


Anthrop*logists feel thit the main demographic pritterns of any 
society rest on 2 combinntion of social, cultural and psychological 
frctors and that these c2n only be uncovered through the intensive 
methods of the field anthropologist (MacFarlane, 1978, p.8). Numerous 
ethnographic iccounts have documented, 2lbcit often in descriptive 
fashion, the sorts of relationships observed between the resource 
system of a society, modes of production, values and demographic 
processes, in particular procreation within the context of marriage 
and domestic organisition. Recent summaries of the trends observed 
in anthropological approaches to population studies in genera 11 have 
indicated 2 wide range of interest, with two basic themes permea ving 
many of these studies; one being the way demographic events intiyenve 
Socizl structure 2nd ideslogy 7nd vice verss (see Reining, 19817. Such 
studics have been carried out using different levels of analys2s 
including i Aividuals, domestic groups, communities, cultures, states 


and globally. 
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A persistent theme of such studies is the existence of mechanisms 


whereby a balance of some kind is maintained between availabte, finite 
material resources, in land, food, etc., and population size (either at 
the domestic, community or ethnic level) (e.g. Douglas, 1966). In 
contrast with scholars of other disciplines, anthropologists have con- 
Sistently supported the contention that SsOcieties have "always" controlled 
their own population growth and some empirical work in this field shows 
the relevance of this-hypothesis to the population dynamics of small 
groups (Reining, 1981, p40). 


i: . 
1scussions about factors constraining fertility include whether it 


is deliberate or incidental; whether it is the result of social or 
biological mechanisms and the extent to which individuals or sets of 
people are making conscious decisions, rather than following the 
dictates of tradition or custom. The sorts of methods of fertility 
regulation which anthropologists have typically documented include pre= 
modern methods such as abortion, delayed marriage age, enforced celibacy, 
residential separation of spouses and post partum sexual taboos and 
breastfeeding. As Reining (ibid., p.89) has emphasised anthropologists 
expect to find controls, both on the basis of previous empirical evidence 
and on the hasis of their theoretical approach to the functioning of a 
society. The difficult task is to show how these controls work or how 
they change, in particular cultural contexts or how thev are related to 
the particular resource base considered critical and to changes taking 


place in the latter, 


It has »een argued by anthropologists that a new "cultural inventory” 
is a necessary pre-condition to modern contraceptive adoption (Epstein, 
1977, pp. 226 and 235)3 that people need to have alternative choices and 
possibilities for calculation, as well as the opportunity and power to 
shape their own lives, and those of their children, and that only when 
their economic hopes and aspirations are raised in a context of scarce 
means do they start worrying 2bout the potential future quality of 
life of their children (c.g. Das Gupta, 1977). Thus anthropologists 
are seen to share with cconomists an interest in relating resources 
of several kinds and expectations about them to differential and 
changing fertility. And in this ondea vour power, control and the 


opportunity so chose arc realised to be critical, 


We shall turn next to some particular conceptual issues and 


methodological prbdblems, currently the focus of Scholarly concern and 


“bout which recent comparative anthropological work has some thing 


pertinent te: contribute, in view of its cross-cultur 


multiple modes of data collection and analysis. 


al perspective and’ 


B. Conceptual concerns: Family vhenomena 


Certain concepts pertaining to role relationships and resources 
in the domestic domain recur frequently in the various writings of 
economists about fertility. They usually concentrate on couples who 
are married and include in their ealculations the relative resources 
of each spouse in terms of Occupation, income, age and education. Thus 
the marriage bond and conjugal resources are major foci. They view 
fertility as Occurring in "houscholds" inhabited by "families" and 
Consider parenthood and porental inputs into childbearing and rearing, 


Increasingly the use of the resource time as well as money is calculated 
and considered, 


For the most part the imlicit models of marriage, family and house=. 
hold organisation and parenthood utilised, consciously or unconsciously, 
are derived from Western European and North Americal models, The 
latter assume a func tionally individuated, nuclear family, of wife, 
husband and children, living in the same home with a Segregated conjugal 
role relationship, in which the husband is the major income-carner 
working outside the home, with lit+le responsibility for tasks within . 
the home and the wife has major resnonsibility for domestic work. She 
may or may not generate income outside the home, depending upon a 


variety of preferences 2nd constraints. 


Assumptions built into this model ana invalid in many cultural 
contexts include the ideas that conjugal solidarity in economic and 
Other terms is stronger than Sibling solidarity or thrt between any 
Other combin tion of kin; that children aire rrised by their biological 
p2rents; that only mother's time is used for child-core; that the 
conjug2l fuhily is 23 functionally sepirate unit as regards production, 
consumption, socialisation, and control over people and resources 
foemewcchalt®, 1978), At the sam time thera is the underlying 
assumption that the areas of productive work and income generation 
On the one hind, and home and procrention and soctlisition on “he 
Other, .re spatially and functionally separate and that one is’ midly 


the preserve of men and the other largely the concern of women. 


However, frustration in attempts to utilise such a model of the 


domestic dogain in diverse studies; the barrage of criticism fron 


Scholars more accustomed to cross-cultural comp 


and analysis and exp 


arative data collection 
osure to the growing bodies of empirical evidence 


refuting such Assugptions have led to a general mood of dissatisfaction 


regording this model. Thus a growing sense of unease is apparent in 
the writings of economists and demographers as they write about "house- 
hold" behaviour and differential fertility in v2rious cultures, Signs 
of such unease include worry about what should be the unit of andlysis 
in empirical work, in view of the increasing dissatisfaction with the 
Classical economic concept of the unitary, functionally individuated, 
co-resident "household", Such concern is evident, for example in the 
qualms of Kuznets (1978) as he writes rbout the size and age structure 
of family households, particularly with respect to the boundedness or 
"closure" of domestic units. It is clear in the misgivings of Galbiraith 
(1973, p.36) as he discusses consumption ind the concept of the household 
‘nd the sexual division of tasks and resources. .It is obvious in the 
Writines of Leibenstein (1977), who remarks regarding units of study, 
that in traditional economic theory pertaining to the household, the 

way in which individuals are related to economic decision-making units 

is not considered; with the consequenee that traditional economic theory 
is unable to ex2amine intra-houschold differences in preferences and 
values and how these may relnte to economic decisions, However, as he 
argues, once the brisic decision-making unit considered is the individual, 
then 2 mich more realistic 2nd detailed analysis is possible, kec2use 

the behaviovr and expectations of individuals can be considered, their 
roles and tse ways they relate to others and to groups. Indeed, it is 
only when individuals 2re considered that an attempt can be made to 


Study the functioning of highly complex domestic eroups (or firms). 


Similarly, there is an expressed realisation of the need to” 
improve the sophistication of conceptual frameworks relating +0 lace 
Systems and kin ties so that their power for theory building or dts 
collection at the macro or micro level cain be improved. Thus Freedman 
(1979, p-65) notes the significince of the failure of classical 
demographic theory to deal empirically with changes in the familr 
which might.be 2zmong the links between macro-viriables and fortility. 
Again, cultural viriability in family systoms is increasingly regognised, 
even though the extent of differences may not be fully perceives. 

Thus, Birdsal! ct 11. (1979, p.217) while recognising thot "families! 


Da 
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2re organised differontly in different societies" stil] think tht 


“she nuclear family, with modest 1nd viriable extensions ond adaptation, 


remrins the predominant type", 


Related to these concerns is the erowing recognition of the ambie 
guilty ond reasurement difficulties encountered in attempts to index 
and compare central and critical concepts such as " 


costs of parenthood", 
"women's Stitus", ctc., 


increasingly used in economic-demogra phic 
“nilyses. Those are problems which have boon referred to in Part I of 
this volume and with which recent empirical analyses have been comploted . 
to grapple (ecg, Mauldin, Berelson and Sykes, 1979) albcit unsuccessfully 
(Dizen, 1979). It is thus not surprising to find that numerous attempts 
have been made by economists and demogranhers, eSpecirtlly those involved 
in empirical work in diverse cultural contexts, to increase the complexity 
of the bounded, co-resident, canjugnl family and houschola model in their 
Studies. Such attempts have involved the dichotomisation of residence 
pitterns, often contrasting "nuclear" and "extended"; a more careful 
ex2mination of the directions of the flow of resources between kin and - 
p2rents and children (e.g. Caldwell, 1977, etc., "wealth flows"); and 
Tealisation of the possibility of delegrtion of child-care to people 

Other than the biologie.l parents, Recently Ben-Porath (1980) has 


begun to attempt 2 more Sophisticated analysis of famili-l transactions. 


All such attempts are steps towards making household models nore 
flexible and more appropriate to diverse life Situxtions so thot they 
might become more erprble of detling empirically and theoretically with 
very divers- domestic situations and relationships. And these are 
intimately involved in the complex processes of begetting, berring and 
rearing children, the differential outcome’s of which ultimtely consti-~ 


tute diverse fertility levels ind -ffect population growth. 


We now turn to a set of viriables and a conceptual framework 
which permit the roquired degrees of flexibility, complexity .and 


det.ril needed for cross-cultural work, 


II. Roles, Relatiohships ind Resourdes 


Scholars from a viricty of disciplines have over the past fow ; 
decades proposed the relevance to fertility of a number of changing 
phenomena in the domestic domain pertaining to resource production, 
control, manrgement, consumption and availability or perceptions 


about these, which, if they 2re to ko adequately tested, require 


[Aas Sa 


’ 


far more Sophisticated modols of roles, relationshins and 


than those offered hitherto by economists, 


propositions referring to role 


esources 
They include a range of 


Substitution, role activity delegition 
or shniring ehmging status attached to roles (in ter 


ms of associnted 
deference or pres 


tige and control of resources and power over people), 


including increases in equality and changes in norms, -values and 


perceptions about resources in time and money 2nd how they should be 


Spent = on whom and by whom. Before examining some of these hypotheses 


2 closer look zt concepts relating to roles ind st-tuses is required, 
ted attritmtes, ine luding conflict, strain, 


form the potential building blocks and links in such new 


Since these and their associ. 
Stress, etc., 


hypotheses, 


Role theory offers a flexible and widely used set of concepts, 
Which hrs been developed over several decades, providing framework 
and a set of units for data collection and analysis by diverse methods 
of vorying complexity and based on contrasting assumptions regarding 
the nature of social change (Biddle, 1979). The concepts allow the 
researcher to focus upon individuals, while at.the same time placing 
them wit>in their diverse economic, social and cultural contexts, 
including eccasideration of prescribed norms, tastes, preferences or 
values 2nd perceptions 2nd institutional frameworks of reciprocal 
rights ind obligations and sets of relationships with significant 
Others. Role theory also frcilitates measurement and comp2risons, both 
of behaviour and expect2tions including role strain (perceived insdequacy 
of resources), conflict 2nd pressure towards change and innovation. 
Farthermore, role theory enzbles us to exomine systematically issues 
of allocxtion of resources, choice, decision-making and power, essential 


v0 the documentition of dynomic systens, 


Types of dat. which ec tn be used with the framework include such 


% diverse arriy of materirzls 1s time budget serics, interviews, obser- 
gl ae ee ae ee 
vitions, surveys, focused biographies, census materials, media and 
EADIE: SN Acta” = inn 


litertture soarches. Foci of study ci include behaviours, resources 
and expectz‘ions. The concept of role focuses attention upon activities 
and expecta ions characteristic or observed among particulir categories 
Of veople and relevant to certain contexts. Thus behavioursl or 
expected roles ein be Studied. Role expectstions include se de asi 

of whi% ought to be (prescriptions), what is preferred (values), or 
what is seen to exist (porceptions ). Conformity involves the ides 
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the idea that the former moulds the latter, On the other hand, 


Creativity, imnovation or devinnce are associated with changes in 


behaviour fron customarihy acceptable role models, 


Of innovators who decide to use m 


Such is the ease 
odern contraceptive methods to 

control their fertility and c.use it-to be below traditionslly valued 
levels. It is recognised that in rapidly changing, mobile and complex 


Systems there are likely to be conflicting pressures upon individuals 
in te 


erms of now role expectitions, as well as changing opportunities 
Or new resources constraints and areas of stress ond strnin and in 


these phenomena are valuable pointers to possbible directions of social 
change, 


The frouework is expable of providing necded links between observa- 


tions at th: micro and macro levels, between individuals, institutions 
and societal and cultur1l contexts, 


Simple forms of role concepts are used in many studies but they 
offer tremendous potential for increasingly complex and sophistiested 
anilysis, as well as for subtle qualitative trertnent (Nye, 1976). 
Recently 2 framework for comparctive role analyses in relation to 
demographic change has been outlined, within the context of a blokai 
research programme on women's roles and demogriphic issues, whicl 
combines the above variables, providing a system of classification to 
frcilitzte such endeavours cross-culturally (Oppong, 1980). This 7 
framework includes consideration of the roles of parent, worker outside 
the home, werker inside the home, spouse, kin, community member and 
self actualising individual. It combines several kinds of data including 
informatior on resources decision=-moking and control as well as 
expectations indicrtting how multiple measures of sexu2l inequalities 


in the division of tasks and resources may be devised. 


The cursory reference 2bove to some current problems in the ~ 
economic and demographic liter2ture pertrining to the explanation 
of houschold behaviour in general and fertility in particu,2r, 
indicites the potentiol range of utility of the role framework and 
its current relevance. It could be used to help solve several 


dilemmas, 


(i) It etn help to overcome the probiom of the simultineous 
ex °minition of expectritions, resources and behavicural 
phenomena (c.g. Wainoerman, 1981). 
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(ii) It can facilitate 1 shift beyond the use of unitary 


cO-residential household models towards a focus upon 
individuals as parents, spouses, workers outside the 
home, etc., but within their nexus of resources, 

relationships, otc., thus permitting a more complex 


Fie hla of the domestic group (og. Goody, 
212). ; 


It can make possible a more complex analysis of resource 
tlows and transactions between individuals and within and 
Yetween households and the contricts which mey exist 
between them, which are increasingly realised as critical 
by economists 2nd demographers (e.g. Ben-Porath, 1980). 


(iv) It could make feasible the kinds of studies of inertia 
and rxtion2l decision=-miking advocrited in some quarters, 


especially through the mechrnism of role strain (e.g. 
Leibenstein,; 1980). 


(v) It ean provide meaningful measures of individuation or 
solidarity or individualism, called for by some hypotheses 
(e.g. MacFarlane, 1978a and 1978b). 


(vi) It could meke available 2 more realistic and systematic 
assessment of relative costs and opportunity costs of 
child-care and who is providing the required resources 


in different cultural cmtexts (Oppong, 19812 and forth- 
coming b and c). 


(vii) Zt could incorporrte the use of tinme-budget studies more 
neaninggully into petra socio-economic frameworks 
\Q06_ Mueller, 1962). 


(vidi) Being culture-free it could make possible the kind 0% 
detriled cross-cultural comprrisons required to assess and 
contrast rates and directions of chmge and areas of 
differerice in the relative status and power of the sexes 
(Oppong, 1960 and forthcoming c). 


With this sort of role framework in mind we will next turn to.4 
brief cosideration of sever2l major hypotheses linking resources, 
parental roles 2nd fortility. As we shill see, underlying eich ae 
the assumption thit incrersing costs, burdens, conflicts, stresses 
and strrins associnted with the maternal of paternal roles, cither 
Petes or perceived, icada to attempts to reduce these costs in gis 
way or another, including lowering of fertility values and in¢eresed 
rezulntion 2 Fertility, at least for thosé individu2zls who bove the 


power, means and opportunities to do 80. 
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C. Sone hypothess linking parental roles, resources and fortil. tyr 
As we noted above pr 


any ecOnoOmie models built to explain fortility have 
sssumed that 


p%rcats maintain and eare for their own children and that the 


contimiing flow of time 2nd money inputs is from mothers and f.thers to their 
offspring, Contrary empiric>l evidence fron many contexts, however, has led to 


the widespread testing of a number of hypotheses, which envis1ge other t 


ypes of 
trans.ictions 


18SOciated with porental roles. 


Some of these hypotheses are 
referred to hore, 


Pirental status 


A current thene attracting many resea iwehors is thot relating parental stie 
tus, in terms of comand over the labour and products of children, with high 
fertility values (e.g. Cain, 19773 Mueller, 1976 and 19813; Turchi and Bryant, 
1979). Time use Studies have underlined the importance of inputs of children's 
time to the farms and business enterprises of parents and kin, arguing that as 


this work becomes illegal or otherwise unavailable, as in contexts of universal 


primary eduction and wage employment for adults only, the economic value of 
children declines, the costs rise and fertility also declines (e.g. Bulatao, 
1980). Thus, Caldwell's (1977, ote. ) wealth flows argumont has proposed that 
2s children become the object of work ana noney costs, rather than producing 


resources for their p.rents' benefit, support for high fertility is likely to 
decline. 


Furthermore, studies in some cultures focusing on the effects of education 
have indicrted quantitative 2nd qualitative differences in the content of parent 
filial relationships with schooline; differences in time and knowledge devoted. 
to the parental role and the quality of inter-actions, 2nd the rising of paren 
tal aspiritions for children's education, training 2nd future occupritions, 

Which indicite a relative rise in the status of children vis-—1-vis parents and 
point towards 2 growing emphrsis on quality rather than quontity of children 


(e.g.Caldwell, 1979; Hill ona Stafford, 19803; Levine, 1980), 


Tine use stuiies, values of children psychologic2l studies and observ:tions 
of flows of wenlin of different kinds and cffects of wees ei Supvort the hypo- 
thesis regarding. the dwindling of parental status vis-a-vis children (that is, 
increased equility) and fortility. There is, however, 2 Inck of detailed 
studies illustriting the precise mechztnisms whereby such changes occur at the 
level of ictivities and expectrtions, and identifying the individuals in slec- 
ted populations who have olrcady eithor suffered parental status loss or irae 
their aspirations for their children and adapted their behaviour according ly. 
Individusalisn 

A range of hypotheses are current which focus upon the effects of increa= 
Sing individualism: the diminution of p2rental role delegation of activities 


and responsibilities concerned with parenting, a pattern which hs been 
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Widespread in many cultures (e.¢, 


Goody, 1978). Such hypotheses link 
p2rents! incres 


Sed personal responsibility with 


® rising perception of 
costs, whether j 


n time or money, and a desire to limit fertility. Such 


Of prrental responsibilities as Leibenst 
is a critical policy-relnted phe 


personrlisation ein haspointed out, 

nonenon, since."free riders" are less likely 
to eare about restricting their procreative 1etivities, then are those who 
are totally involved in assunption of related parental expenditur 
main types of sharing 


One involving 


es, Two 
and delegation have been identified and studied, the 


the spouse and thus the conjugal division of labour and 


resources (aspects of what have been termed jJointness ind segregition of 
the conjugal role relationship) 


and the second involving kin, servants, 
household members and others® 


- Diminished opportunities for delegition have 


been relited to kin dispersal, schoolirig of children who are potential nurses 


ing norms about the propriety of such sharing or delegation, 
Historic2l evidence has bee 


and ching 


n provided of the economic and affective chinges 
Cver time: associated with Such a shift towards individuation 


Individualication of parent-child ties is correlated with the dwindling 


strength of sibling group bonds. Causal mechanisms include social and spatial 


mobility of individuals and dispersal of kin, through education and indivi- 
dual opportunitics for employment and income generation. Thus, while che 
classical household model assuncd individualism interms of the parental role, 
historical and cross-cult¢uril dnta Show the diversity and complexity 2nd 

importance of changes in this sphere and the need for measurenent and compa= 
rison. Again, more detailed studies of changing behaviour patterns and 


expectations in this regard are needed, which can be used to test the’ 


hypothesis of their association with differential fertility. 


The sexual division of lxbour 

Regarding p2rent2l inputs in time and moncy, the classical house= 
hole model assumes the mle is the main breadwinner, providing material 
resources to support offspring and that the female is the nurturint 
mother and domes*ic worker providing time. However, incresrsing bodies 
cf data collectel Prin around the world attest to the variety in the 
Sexual and mere specifically conjugal division of laboury both inside 


and outside the ome, and the norvasiveness of change. 


A subject which has becn the focus of consider-ble researa 
attention from economists and others hos becn the effects upor 
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outside the home The underlying assumption here is one of role 


conflict; that the expectations and activities of the two roles are 


incompatibl2:, that wonen camot work outside 
children aid babies 


the home tie 


the hone and care for 
within it and that the more women who work outside 


lower will be their fertility. However, realisation that 


Many women of the world are eng.ged in production and income~generating 


activities, in contexts where these can be combined With child-care, 


has led to an increase in time-use Studies and observation of activities 


to discover the extent ‘of siniltaneity of parental and occupational 


role netivitics?, 
A subject which has been given less attention, especially in the 
developing world is division of domestic labour between spouses, in 
pirticular time inputs into child-care, This is regrett2ble since 
Sever2il studies have shown that the more flexible and egalitarian the 
conjug2l division of tasks the lower are fer tility expectations me 
Significantly such flexibility of allocntion of role activities between 
Spouses anc the associnted egalitarian decision-miking processes haye 
been linke« to the similrrity of resources in educrtion wd income, 
“ach evidence provides impvortint scope for the extension of research 
into sex roles and conjugal exchanges in relation to parental costs 


and fertility (Seanzoni, 1980, etc.; Bagozzi and Van Loo, 1980). 


The individual scolf 


Another thence in studics of industrial and post-industrial nations 
is the attempt to link the rbsolute decline in fertility aspirations 
with the individual's growing focus upon solf. The lattor il the 
desire to spend 1s much time as nos sible upon leisure, rest and — 
reéreation or the desire to spend miterial resources upon personal 
status-cnhancing xttributes (expensive material goods) or costly 
enjoyed activities; henee the lick of desire for offspring who would 
detract from 2vailable resources in money and tine. Recent writers 
on this tonic have noted that 1 profound cultural change has trken 
plice in Burope associated with a narked demographic change = the 
decline in fertility. Responsible parenthood is no longer 4 universally 
valued goal, prrental-sacrifice is no longer a prescribed norm 


(Hawthorn 1980; Aries, 1981; Steiner, 1977). 


ya eee 
a 


In tho developing world one or two Studies indices 
norns, 


te a shift in 
tastes and perceptions of 2 similar kind among deviant urban 


minoritics. Individuals are depicted who reject loenl norms and 


values regarding marriage ond prrenthood and prefer +o spend their 


time ond mo>oy on individual mterial Security, 
md advancene 


self gratificrtion 
nt (e.g. Dinan, in press), 
Such hypotheses linking changing roles and fertility cannot be 
tested using traditional economic household models and the stock lists 


of variables. They put forward propositions regarding linkiges between 


activities, expectations ona resources (material and intangible, i.e. 
statuses) attached to roles and differential and changing fertility 
aspirstions and rchicyements, connecting changing parental role 
activities and expectations with changes in other roles people play, 
To test such hypotheses data is needed on time ad money budgoss, 
requisition and control of resources, decision-making processes and 
ehonging norms, values and beliefs. (Collection ana analysis of such 
battery of dita is frcilitated by adoption of the flexible set of 
concepts avrilable from role theory 1nd a battery of qualitative and 
Quantitative rosoarch methods, already familinr to anthropological 
field workers, It is to considerrtion of these methods thatwe shall 
now turn, : 


TIl. Anthropologic3l Methods 2nd Research Design 
A. Field work 


The importance of observing 2nd documenting renal life situations, 
of seeing and describing behaviour as well as taking account of role 
expectations — norms, values 2nd beliefs, are basic to the social 
anthropological ippronch. Thus a hallmark of anthropological field 
studies is the necesshty for 1. period of personal immorsion'in the 
real life context of the people studicd, with the idea thit suck 
face to fice person.l experience is vital for finding out what the 
fundamental .uestions really are and consequently what are the 
variables anu hypotheses which ean be selected for more detailed 
and systematic study. Tiis applies even though the ficld worker 
may approach the field with a clear conceptual framework to assist 
in the collection 2nd classificition of information or a theoretical 
model which already indicntes the kinds of issues and connections 
sclectcd for study. Othor charricteristic fertures of anthropological 


field work include its intensiveness and its smallness of scole, 
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especially single comunity s¢tudics entailing several months or yerrs 
Of residence and the use of genenlogicnrl miterials to provide an 
important fr mework for the collection 6f mech behavioural data on 


+ ~ LJ J * . . - 
atterns of »roduction, ownership, inheritince, riturl behaviour, 


reSidence ps.:terns, Socinlisation, etc. 


In field studies; it has been in the p2st common practice to take 


2 holistic approach that i re? 

Cc. ach, that is, trking account of the: total range 9 
Badsrats aie be observed, rather thon’ defining one narrowly eee hed 
» 8 “LLG 


cultural phenomena/set of factors to be considered in 
isolation (which in the ease of fertility has often been assumed to 
include parity on the one hand, and age, marital status, educ2ztion, 
employment and income on the other). At the same time the ficld worker 
using 2n anthropological approach remins sensitive.to the potential 
Significance of unstnticipated findings in the field, what have been 
etiled "anomalous strategic dita". It is thus common practice to study 
the subsistence basis of resource allocation, cmtrol and consumption. 
An important consideration in the study of © particular culture and 
community is the differcncees between the materially more or less welt 
off, which my entail inventéries of material possessions and descriptions 
of contrastixg life styles. In agricultural communities, the study of 


landholding and transections in land is basic. 


Social events both lirge 2nd small in scale provide important 
NN ee 


subjects for st including birth, naming ceremonies, puberty rituals, 


weddings, funernls and court erises ind disputes. A series of such 


selected events may thomselves provide the major_subject of study, 75 


for instance, 2 set of legal crses, 2 series of funerals or ouber ty 


rituals. Menawhile, the study of important groups his been central 
———— - 

focus of concern including domestic groups (households); descent 

groups (linenges znd descending kindreds) 2nd sibling groups; their 


formation, org :nisxtion 2nd change ovor tine. 


B. Data coll:ction techniques 


Watching and listening ore the basic field techniques, as 1s 
earcful recording in note form of all such observations. In the 
prist interviews with koy infoments have formed an important source 
of data. Ethnographers normally combine dita from personal eye 
witness observations with information gnined fron informants’ 
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deseriptions. Life history naterials or focused biograp) 
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also been an important type of ficld data. These are often useful 


for anini 
examining values and perceptions, as woll as being accounts of 


2St activi Si 
*vi tes and events. They may, of course, focus on particular 


“ssues such as fertility (e.g, Roining, ct al., 1977; Oppong and 


Abu, forthcomins). Ana often interview guides are used rathor than 


questionnaires, encourasing people to talk on selected topics but 
leaving their responses free flowing and open ' 


- Surveys and census have been increxsingly used as sources of 
information. There is however, a pervasive fecling that relinnce on 
One Structured interview is likely to produce inadequate and distorted 
information. Meanwhile, observation is limited to the range of the 
eyes and ears of the observer, who is thus constr2ined in the number 
of events 2nd people that can be observed, hence the typical small 
Size of the communities, neighbourhoods, and sets of domestic groups 


or individuais studicd by ethnographers!* 


Anthropologists, like other social scientists, use diverse methods 
in looking for meaningful patterns anong the variables selected for 
study; including virious kinds of quantitative analysis, such as tosts 
of independence and measures of association and factor analysis, multiple 
regression, ete. What differentiates the anthropologist's approach from 
that of other social scientists using similar techniques, however, is 
that they generally also have plenty of contextual data as well; 
including descriptions of behaviour observed, language texts, focused 
interview materials, ctc., which all may give support and weight to 
the statistical data. Thus, they avoid the problem of attaching %00 
much to meaning the occurrence of chance, statistically significant 


differences, which may easily occur in large samples of data. 


The argument is not whether to use quantitative or qualitative 
data but how nost judiciously to mix and integrate them to develop 
useful and eredible information, As Pelto and Pelto have noted, 
credibility of information about human behaviour cannot rest elone 
on either "purificd numerical analysis" nor "rich verbal deseription 
that ignores underlying questions of quantity and intensity” (arid. ). 
The importance attached to numbrical analysis and its sophistication 
in anthropological studics has varicd in the past but is noted to be 


i n~ sses has no doubt 
increasing. Interest in tho study of chan-e processes 


led to an increased interest in quantification, In cases in which 


the universe Studied is small tho total univorse may be sampled, 


Sometimes a random representative or str 


atified sample is selected or 
& quota sample, 


when a goal is to study people who differ in sone 
eri tical Way such as age, SOcial class, caste, ete. Another important 


Ple which may be used is the analytical sample, whéch is 
not necessarily randonly 


kind of sma 


Selected nor representative of any larger 


universe, but is chosen Speciafically for the exploration of selected 


Variables and their potential linkages and correlations with other 


chosen factors, 


D. Types of “esearch desir :_. Some examples 


AT | NR ese rage 


Anthropo ogists use several sorts of research design when planning 
their studies, These include studies of Single dases such asone . 


individual, one family, household, kin group or village community, 


Such as Bleek's (1975) Study of a single West African lineage; compari- 
sons and contrasts of several case studies, Rada 2 study of 12 married 
couples and their relationships and resources (Oppong, 1982); the 
eross—cultural (statistical)mothod, Such as used in their study of 
patterns of post partum abstinence and brestfceding in West Africa by 
Page and Lesthaege (1981) and the inter-regional comparison and intra- 
cultural analysis, such as the several cultures amuy of fertility in 
East Africa (Molnos, 1972). | 


Iv. Ethnographic Evidence from Ghana 


Now we turn to several sets of West African data which illustrate 
the potentia® usefulness of carrying out oxploratory, small-scale 
research in ‘epth, with analytical Samples of purposively selected 
cases of Several kinds; the aim being to increase understanding about 
Systens of role relationships in the domestic domain, including 
resource acquisition, control and allceation, power and decision~ 
making and reproduction. The context of these cases in Ghana, 4 
country characterised by highly promjnatalist values in which observed 
completed marital fertility is estimated at 7.5 children per woman. | 
There is, howcver,, considersblo contrast in fertility levels among 
different groups. The most narked difference is that between wonen 
in different kinds of omployment. Female labour force participation 


is quite high with 64 por cent of women reported to be economically 


active, The mator ’ 


majority of the women workers are engiged in agriculture 


(55 per cent), followed by Sales (26 per cent) and production and 


related workers (15 per cent). Only a few women workers are classified 


8S enplovees (salary/wage earners) 


- Less than 3 per cent are in the 
professional, technical, 


administrative and clerical workers occupational 
eategory, 


Fenale emvloyees hive a total fortility rate of 3.6. 


mainly women with some fornal eduertion who work as scecretarics, 


receptionists, typists, clerks, nurses 


departnents and private organisations. 


These are 


and teachers in government 


Self-enplayed women and family 
workers have the highest tot-l fertility rate (6.4 and 6.6 


These are mainly farmers and traders working with thcir children and 


and several studies have shown how the latter rely on their ow 
and fostere: 


kin 


children to help them to run and develop their businesses 
and farms, 3 


The cases which follow depict people from each of these two main’ 
contrasting enployment and fertility regines, farricrs and employees, 
They document aspects of use of time, mongy and living space withi: 
the domestic domain; of the role activities and expectations or” 
varents, spouses and offspring and kin, showing the contrastiny 
*elationships and exchanges occurring in different production contexts 
and how these appear to be related to changing attitudes and rractices 


‘Tegarding parenthood and reproduction. 


The first example focuses upon subsistence savannah farmers, 
among Woom 211 members of the domestic group are mainly mp2id family 
workers subjcct to the authority of senior male kin. ‘This material 
~8 relevant so arguments about intorgenerational wealth flows and 
fortility; 2s an instance in which parents and kin perceive thor- 
Selves and are observed to benefit fron children's labour and *hus 
maiat1in high fertility values and reject the advent of schools 
Which will change children into costly consumers. The remaining 
eXainles are mainly of veople for whom income generation or 
procutement of 2 livelihood occur outside the domestic ae. 
people for whom "work" and "home" are separate 2nd whose oy 
children-to not assist them in productive and money gainins 


activities; rathor they go to school, have high achicvorie!* 
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aSpirations for educational qualifications and jobs ana 


cost , = . 
their parents increasing amounts of time and money; 


depending, as we shall see, on the extent to which the 


mo : 
ther or father uses her or his own resources and upon 


their rising aspirations in this regard, Thus, the 
Second case is that of educated, urban migrants, among 
Whom the mon are employed as senior oivil servants, 
carning relatively high government salaries and the 

women are in various occupations, with diverse claims 

to autonomy and economic instependence, This data addresses 
issues concerning the conjugal division of labour and 
resources (jointness) and power and the functional 
individuation (openness) of the nuclear family. These 

Sets of vnrinbles, as was noted above, have been found 
relevant to fertility and also to modes of production 

and migration, An unexpected outcome of this study was 

the salience of tension, conflict and change inadvertently 
observed, as decision-making processes unfolded durins” 

the period cf intense observations. The third case :s 

an analysis of changing normative prescriptions consequent 
upon succe:Sive generations of education regarding samnilial 
roles on th2 one hand, and family size on the other, 

The data support the contention that changes in roles within 
The domestic domain are the. intervéning veriables 

iinking educstion, urbanisation, occupational change, 

Gtc., with fertility and family size values, The feurth 
was is astudy of government employees, nurses and 

clerrs, living in the capital, Accra, who include 

both mzgrants and locsls, Social and spatinl mobility 
ascsocicted with chonging interactions with kin and 

spouses rzre shown to be relevant to perceptions about 
availabiitty af money ond time, the costs of parenting 

ond family aige volues. he fifth and eaxth cases 

are those of female and mole teachers scattered in 

rural and vebar areas oround the country. ‘Some are 
migrents; come Are in their home towns, This study 
afdresses issues of role strein, arising from ec 


disintegration of traditions. supports for high fertility 


time and 
velates them to changing parental role behaviours 


and e a : 
xpectations, including femily size and fertility 


regulati ; 
g 10m. The seventh case study, as yet incomplete, 
is menti ‘ 
tioned .because of its methodological interest, 


It consists of focused biographies of educated Ghanoia 
women from two ethnic groups, the Ga and Dagomba, 

helf of whom are living outside their home areas, It 
focuses upon fertility through in-depth exoemination of the 
maternal role and the changing values, prescriptions, 
perceptions and behaviours attached to it. The establishment 
Cf role profiles for ench voman 4s intended to demonstrate 
the extent to which the maternal role is salient and valued 
for these women, in contrast to their other six roles and 


¢ oO eS) a 7 er - > . . 
examine how it is changing in contexts of social end 


spatial mobility. 


As we shall note, a variety of methods of data 
collection were used in these several studies, including 
porticipant observetion, focused interviewing, collection of 
geneologies, censuses of domestic groups, surveys, postele 
questionnaires, focused biographies and analysis of archival 
materials, The cases studied included individuals, couples, 
domestic groups, kin groups and communities, The cases were 
selected in various ways including purposively -— with the help 
of local experts; randomly from known populations and as tot@l 
universes of given cntegories of subjects. ample sizes of 
peeple stidied varied from a dozen to a’ thousand, Ali the 
eases were relatively small in scale, and. is one way 
Or another present evidence of the logic and processes 
involved in reproductive behoviour for the people concerned, 
They simultaneously seek to throw more light on the 
potentiol links between fertility and resources of several 
kinds, including the time available to parents from 
younger and older members of comestic groups ond otherss 
the money evailable to parents and the demends made 
‘upon it end the changing tastes ond values eascsociated with 
education ond mobility. Throughout, there is an, 
assumption that female and male perspectives, values, 
resources ond power in fertility-reloted decision-moking need 
to be viewed dynomically in relation to 


each other; and at the same time, 


-~ 21 -: 


that ethnic differences in beha 
to be taker, into account, 


roles playa by individuols 
their activitie 


viour ond expectotions need 
The continuing focus is on the 
in the domestic domain -« 


S, norms, preferences and perceptions end 


sta i 
tus in terms Of control of resources and power over 


people and social prestige, and how these Change as 


altering moces of Production and income generating 


©Ppportunities arfect kin roles and Occupational roles 


through education, migration and new jobs, 


A, Children: Allocation of benefit 


1) 


In the early Sixties, a small ethnographic study in 
the Muslimised traditional kingdom of the Dagomba in 


northern Ghana examined socialisation and education of 


Children (Oppong, (e735), x variety of methods were used to 
collect the data for the study. These included participants 
observation, interviewing of key informants and others, | 
collection of household censuses and genealogies and eoseaut 


small suricys of limited populations including school- 
children, 


At the time of data collection, subsistence agriculture 
and animal husbandry and home-based erafts, such as leathex 
,work, weaving, blacksmithing, butchering and barbering 
were the main modes of gaining a livelihood, Schools were 
& new phenomenon and compulsion was required to recruit | 
pupils. Adults complained that they needed the children's 
labour in the home and on the form, where the:young were 
Observed to assist in carrying out the +itiéuconsuming 
tasks of watercarrying, fuel collecting, food processing, 
bird scarin,: and poultry and animal husbandry, includiue 
cow heardirg and caring for horses, Uo, few children, 


often only one or two from a Sibling group, were allcwed 


moO £0 40.8 ch0ol, 


this is a culture in which numerous offspring aré 
desired, barrenness abhorred and the only universal 
method of family plonning used is post partum sexual 


| bie 


aobstinence - 


J 


their parents and guerdians 
e CSpecially that of the first or 


sally in a polygynous System husbands do not suffer 
conjugal de orivation and mothers 


their child 
Which these 


Second, Ta 


return to their husbands when 


is walking and ready to be weaned, The way in 


practices provide an effective system of birth 


Spacing has recently been indicated (Gaisie, 1980). 


in-laws are nearby to see that these prescribed norms are 
adhered to, 


Kin and 


The domestic €roup living in a mud-walled compound oF 


verying size and complexity usually contains one or more. 


conjugal families with monogamous or polygynous husbands. 


In some eases adult brothers or father and sons live in the 


Same household with their wives and all or some of their 
children, women live with adult brothers or parents 


after childbirth, after divorce, widowhood or conjugal 


separation ond in this Situation command a senior household 


position, 


The important kin group for control over resources 
including professional skills and knowledge is the "dang", 
“he descending kindred composed of descendants of a comuon 
Gncestor counted through mele and female ties. Thus the 
Crildren of brothers and sisters belong to a common "dang" 
Tndividueis belong to severnl such sets of kin, The oe 
donds between brothers ond sisters are strengthened even , 
more in this system by fostering, the transfer of children, 
typically boys to mothers' brothers and girls to fathers” 
Sisters, which occurs in a considerable minority of cases, 
ap to one in four or more, Some children also stay with 
their grandparents, Such a pattern of fostering o” 
ebtidion by non=parental kin has been documented cmong’ 
the neigthouring Gonja ond in other West African conmu- 
nities, as well as in other parts of the world (Gocdr, 1978). 

any reasons ure given for the practice, including 
the advantages oe training in crafts and specialis? 
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OF spreading resources through the kin group; of binding 


tives more closely together in a 


spatial mobility and Signific 


rela : 
system of considerable 
ently of providing a critical 


Source of child labour and assistance for people without 


young children in their homes to fetch and c 


arry, etc.: help 
which, 


aS we have noted, is erucial for the continuation 
of the traditional domestic and agricultur 


al patterns of 
Subsistence, 


Supporting this pattern of behaviour is the 
ideology that parents are not necessarily the best people 
to rear: thcir own children. insuring its enforcement 

is the fact that parents do not have complete control 

of their enildren, whol like them are subject to the 
overriding suthority of elders of the kin group - 

their parents! senior Siblings and their own parents and 


celssificatory parents (i.e. uncles and aunts). 


Thus the study described how in such a system 
children provide critical labour inputs to domestic group? 
and kin groups, the heads of which claim they cannot 

. ; 
g0 to school or the survival of the group will be 
threatened, In this system fertility is only regulated 
Ly customary spacing practices sanctioned by kin and 
community to benefit the health of mothers end 
babies,| lending to prolonged birth intervals, Meanwhile, 
the penefiszs accruing from children are spread among 
nembers oti the kin group, in this case the descendiag 
tindred, Indeed, parents are sometimes virtuall; 
compel ied, occasionally by supernatural sanctions, 
to stnd one or,more children to a kinsman or womas. 
Thus sarental and filial rols substitution is c* common 


| 
occurrernce. 


LACT 8 ee 


1wSe Pundinzs, like tose of many other 
ethnographic descriptive studies eof socialisation 


and the domestic domain, in cultures of the 


developing world demonstrated clearly, both 


what important inbour inputs children can provide 


& subsistence economy and how erroneous 
are assumptions 


Th 


that parents always rear their own 


children or that conjugal families are residentially 


Or functionally boundea groups. 


This is a society in which the traditionally 
sanctioned norms for parental and conjugel roles 
prescribe that parents and children and husbands 
and wives should live Separately with kin for 
Speciiic periods of their lives and that som> 
children should spend most of their young lives 
with non-parental'‘kin, These norms differ 
significantly in the several OctupEEtonal anc 
Status groups within the society, according 70 
the needs of particular professions and political 
posts and thus cnll attention to the necessity 
low documenting carefully.in any particular 
cultural context, the amount of parental role 
delegation or substitution present in different 
Subgroups; the extent to which the "costs" and 
"pengfits" of childrearing and child lsbour are 


spreac end to whom and in what circumstances. 


Meanwhile, the traditional prescription 
and practices with regard to birth spacing 
have apperent.cs kept fertility levels lower 
than those of rearby ethnic groups, who do 


not have much norms ard practices. 


on 
[- 25 im § 


A a * 
breakdown in these traditional practional may accordingly 


lead to highen fertility levels (Gaisie, 1981), 


We turn next to Samples of the socially and spatially 
mobile elements of the Ghanian population and see how 
configurations of roles and statuses are changing with 
consequent alterations in fertility-related expectations 
and activities, 


B. Conjugal "jointness" ond puclear family "closure": 
Power tension and change 

The next example dealing with urban conjugal role 
relationships is relevant to our present concerns for several, 
reasons. First, it is concerned with modes of documenting 
and measuring crucial variables, the relative flexibility 
of the conjugal divisionof labour termed "Jointness" 
Or "segregation" and the boundedness of the conyugal family 
in terms of socialisation, oF Rag termed Vieimoure” oF ae 
"openness", These have bcen related to fentiy/reeulaeien tan 
as we noted above (e.g. Liu, 1977). Thus it may serve to 
facilitate the study of differences afid changes dv 

important aspects of role relationships, including the 
kinds of role substitution or sharing of activities and 
resources between spouses and kin, which have been demon- 

etrated derrelates of differential fertility end whiee 
ere in fact signs of the aliGobe hou of rewards and costs 


(e.g. scanzoni and SzZinovaczg, 1980). 


Second, since the study involved observation and 
Bpeh~cnudad repeated interviewing of wives and husbands in 
states of tension end conflict, it inevitably grew into 
a. etvids of power and decision-making over time, thus des 
monetrating how the very dynamic change processes themselves 
might be documented; a topic which is currently of 
great interest to students of fertility (Hollerbach, 

19690; Burch, 1980). 
| Third, it iovolved an exchange perspective, which 
Bes bean utilised in other studies attempting to relate 


types of conjugal role relationships, both to the 


Gm SE s 


Occupati 
ccupational structure educational Opportunities and 


kin networks and ae the ‘conjugal family, 


power re- 
lations, 


the division of labour and fertility (see Secanzgoni 


and Bagogzi and van Loo, referred to above), 


How to measure differences and explain changes in 


conjugal family role and status Systems has been a 


longstanding challenge to anthropologists, 
and others, 


family sociologists 
and is now beginning to be confronted by 
economists, These processes involve both the measurement 
of differences and changes within the domestic domain and 
the estimation of effects of externally triggered factors, 
such as. cha angeS in modes of production involving individual 
resource control or autonomy and changes in the relative 
Status of one sex or the other or adults or children, 
through chances in chances for increasing skills, 
knowledge, wealth, prestige, etc., offered by education 
employment or entrepreneurial Opportunities, Much has 

been made jf the potential relevance of such processes and 
relevance of Such processes and changes to fertility eee 
these are bbvigae sly issues of critical interest to 


population scholars, including economists, 
| 

“This problem of documentation ahd measurement of 
differences and changes was thus confronted in a field study 
of family relationships in Accra carried out among 
suburban kan migrants in fhe late sixties (Oppong, 1982). 
The traditional patterns of domestic organisation end 
family relationships of one segment of the Akan had 
been studied and described over two decades earlier 
(Fortes, 11950, 1954). The Akan ethnic group is the 
most numerous in Ghana and constitutes over 40 per cent 
of the population, Traditionally, subsistence agriculé 
turelists in the tropical rain forest and more recently 
engaged in cocoa cashcropping, their system of kinship 
and marriage is characterised by matrilineages, corporate 
kin groups recruited through uterine ties, which one 
and manage eubstantial properties in land and housing 


and by ploygyny. Inheritance is cus stomarily matrilineal, 


~ 4 
Pa 


Pane 


Property passing to Siblings and children of fe 


members of the Sibling group, 
marriages have been duolocal; 


continues to co 


male 
Traditionally many 
that is, each spouse 


~reside with meatrikin, children staying 


partly With fathers and partly with matrikin, The -costs 


of their maintenance have be 
Purposes of sex, 


of children; 


en similarly spread, For 
procreation, socialisation and maintenance 
for production, management and Ownership of 


resources, the conjugal family is not a closed or 


functionally bounded group. Wives and husbands co- 


operate in agriculture but they own nothing together. 
Neither inherits the other's property and they seldom 
traditiona- -ly live alone together, - Conjugal role 

relationships may thus characterised as Serregated in 


each Sphere, except for customary joint production gf 


the wherewithal to maintain their common children, 
These traditional behaviour patterns and associated norms, 


velues and perceptions persist to a considerable extent today. 


The question asked in the study of Akan urban 
educated migrants was how. the roles of parent, spouse, 
household member, kin, etc., are modified in a situation 
of migration and individuel income=earning, when one o¥ 
two or eben three or more generations of education and * 
Social mobility have affected patterns of residence, ? 
modes of carning a livelihood, availability of resources, 
standards cf living, opportunities for autonomy, 
senteations and tastes. For education, is correlated 
with individualiom: with movement away from kin 

(Caldwe ell, 1969) and with individual employment and 
income-ebrning, rather than co-operation in enterprisef 
‘with kin. And these factors have been hypothesised as 


being related to changing fertility levels as noted a00ve. 


Data to answer these queztions were collected 
by Begosn maeKe from migrant Akan men who were senior 
gowernne nt employees Living and working in Accra ant 
from their wives. Some information was collected through 


178 
questionnaires, filled in largely by the responden 


rt 


av a 


¥ 


Pi 
rs 
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themselves, 


behaviour and 


end focused interviewing in 20 households, iventually, 


end domestic Groups were subjected to 
detailed analysis and comparison, 

In order to form indices of the jointness of the 
of the conjugal role relationship in Several spheres 


Sse ; > . 2 2 . . z. 
Ores of financial Provision, financial management and 


chore participation were derived, To measure the degree 
to which the conjugal family was finencially a closed eneue 
an index or financial closure was devised, which comprised 
information On education of children, remittances to kin 


and co+owrership of family property. 


Analysis of the Survey responses gave Evidence of 
interesting correlations between generations of Piiaation 
and financial closure of the conjugal family. The latter 
in turn appeared to facilitate more syncratic decision-~ < 
meking by couples, which was also associated with more 
joint task performance (financial provision, management 
and chore performance, see abid.,; p. 4435), Indeed, both 
case and Survey data gave interesting indications of the 
dynamic and complex associations existing between relative 
closure and wointness of conjugal relationships in a 
number of areas and also of marital Power and decision-= 
making and the apparent Stability and harmony of husband~ 


wife relationships, 


Among the families surveyed the use of child and 
edolescent l«bour from poorer homes was seen to prevent the 
vime strain pressures and Opportunity costs which might 
have led to increased fertility regulation, Meanwhile, 
aspirations for high status offspring in terms of 
Education and 1:vcel o maintenance meant that traditional 
high fertility ideals had already dropped towards an 


. o s S - ; < —" } ~ ial 
ideal family s- of our children because of financi 


constraints, 


f Scr, Ae 
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The modes of measurement and data collection and 


+ : 
he Over-all framework for analysis used in this study 


were subsequently found useful in other settings, in 


Which they were relate 


ad directly to questions regarding 
fertility, 


Cc. Norms: The chain of change 


The study of prescribed norms for familial. roles has 
been a popular pastime in family sociology in North America, 
But much less has been done in this regard in other parts 
of the world, As we noted above, interest has been raised 
by several studies showing links between the patterns 
of such norms and fertility desires and ideals, In the 
Study discussed here a random sample of students et two 
universities provided the data ana the issues of role 
delegation and substitutability and status were once more 
examined at the normative’ level, using a subset of nearly 
400 male childless young men (Oppong, 1975b). The 
hypothesis linking conjugal role Jjointness and smallez 
family Size values was examined, A score of jointness 
end segregation was seen to correlate with mean number 
of children advocated (Oppong, 1975a). Similarly, a 
correlation was found between approval of conjugsl family 
epenness ("extended family" norms) and large family size 
values and approval of closure (functionally individually 
mi cléar family) and small fond iy pine velues (Oppong, 1°74a). 
the closure scale indicated degrees. of approval expressed 
regarding ‘ne playing of the conjugal and parentel 
roles across she boundaries of the nuclear family. The 
seven activity areas included childrearing, inheritance, 
decision-m-akiirg, financial provision, sex and procreation, 


chore performan-e and co-residence. 


At the same time social and spatial mobility, 2° 
indeed by generations of education, were found te 
be associated with increasing approval of jointress 
and closure in terms of intergenerational +tronemission 
of property within the conjugal family and its residential 


separetion from kin, as weil as a more egalitarian 
~ ow saree 3 


relationshi 
Psy gad PHS Were som shone (Oppong, 1972). Significantly 


those 3 
mMOSst closely associated with changing family size desires, 


Since no dire 
ct correlation was found between generations 


of 
education and family size values further evidence w 
provide 


as 


ad of the critical intervening nature of changing 


family norms, links in a chain of changing role 


expectations (Oppong, 1977a). 


D. Mobilit 


caw 4 ed FO mene we 


ar: im? many’ @ultital “contexts tea eee pe signs of 
changes in attitudes and behaviour relating to fertility 
ne been among the upper and middle classes, professionals, 
civil servents, clerks and teachers. Caldwell (i978). 
demonstrated that such change was already taking Faace 
in Ghanaian towns in the sixties, Large families 
were increasingly perceived as burdensome. It was thus 
decided to study a small sample of junior civil servants 
to explore changes, if any, occurring in their attitudes 
to fertility and its regulation. Two small independent 
samples of women and men were s@lected, specifically to 
explore veriables correlated with differences in attitudes: 
to family size and planning. 


, j \ 
In this study self-administered questionnaires were 


used and this data was supplemented by focused intervieving,. 
Sevéral hypotheses were explored and it was discovere’ 
shat th most mobile sectors of the two populations -n 
both social and spatial terms wanted fwwer children 

thin they thovgh ideal (Oppong, 1974b). The noe? 

mobile did not know more about contraception flor was 

their greater readiness to seek promotion correlated 

With their smaller femily desires. The ceritical Lire 
appeared to be economic constraints and insecurity On 
the whole, migrants felt themselves to be in wors? 
Pivericial predicaments than the locals (cf Caldwe-l, 1969). 
Significantly, those who were most mobile in bot? 

Bottel and spatial terms were the ones shoulder-ng 


the greatest burderg of help to kin. At the same 


time 24 
they received the least financial help from kin. 


It was thus concluded tha 


t their feelings of economic 
ins 


ecurit : : ; 
y and strain in relation to their kin responsi- 


biliti S a . . 
+©S were a critical factor affecting their own 


parenta 5 
1 role expectations, and that a detailed analysis 


of a Ow ox a 
1 S oO 24 resources to and f rom ki n should be Ss tudi © 
furthe LY) els i t fe ti l } a vemen ts 
ey: relation io) ert ity desires and achie ° 


Data from the married male subset of the sample also 
Showed the relevance of exploring the effects of geographical 
and socio-economic mobility over two generations (Oppong, 19760). 
The two most mobile groups tended to be most ready to 
mote elsewhere to improve their situation and some of 
these had the biggest drain from kin on their resources, 
Simulateaneous examination of mobility status and perceptions 
of financiel status showed that locals with a good to 
fair assessment of their resources wanted aoaaeee children 
and in+mizrants will illiterate parents and a poor 
perception of their financial status wanted the fewest 
(3.9) (ibid.). This analysis agoin called attention to 
the need for more detailed studies of the availability 
of resources in money and time - the relative benevolence 
of the immediate environment - including data on the 
exchanges between kin and the availability of parental 
role substitutes = ell of which are likely to affect 


resources and expectations for childbearing and reAring. 
E. Women teachcors: The crumbling of High Fertility Supports 


“The Ghanaian studies mentioned so far have clearly: 
demonstrate2ed the relevance of studying changes in role 
expectotions end activities in relation to fertility, 
They have emphasised the critical importance of the 
type of eaployment and the availebility and allccation 
of demeetic resources and the ealience of rele stress 


or perceptions of cost, as spurs to innovation and 


change, #t the same time the importance of the relative 


status of family membcrs was emphasised, their contro+ 
wle . as 


os th Aes 7 : > L2 
over resources, power over others and part played i 


de cision-Mma«inss Spa eitad ond so C1 1 ] mob l l l i \ entai } ed 
b 12 cho olLinég ara tae x eS ech for su ta > | ne! v re 


confirmed as t+mvortant factors triggering off changes 


r 


ial a3 


ond 


tm resources and familial roles and relationships, which 


in turn affected family size aspirations and achievements. 
It was therefore resolved to collect a Systematic set of 


data focusing on these several issues, looking et a sample 


of women and men, rurel and urban, migrant and non-emigrant 


and selected from among 2 group of potential innovators. 


Accordingly a national sample of primary school teachers 
was chosen and data was collected through postal 


questionnaires and focused interviewing with 
subsample. 


a small 
First we shall consider an analysis of role 


strain among the women then the men (Oppong, 1977b) and 


fortkh= coming ey The major factors precipitating change 


in this case again were education and employment as 
salary-earning government junior civil servents. Thus, 
many of the changes observed in domestic life were also 
responses to the pressures engendered by migration and 

the separation of work and ee For many were first 
gencration employees coping with problems of job demands 
their mothers end fathers before them ha€ not faced and 

at the sime time enjoying positions of occupational prestige 
and individually earned and disposable incomes, which 
although considered low were their own. Thus, the ma. Joz 
questions the study set out to ask were how parental, 
conjugal and kin roles changed to adapt to new needs 

and aspirations. To what extent were traditional domestic 
and ifamilial expectations and behaviour patterns fulfilled. 
and followed3 to what extent was there innovation 

and change. Both survey data and discursive interviewing 
ordyiAsa overwhelming evidence of stress for women ond 
mens both time stress end money stress. Individuals tia 
themselves unable to fulfil ell their customary obligations 
or to achieve their aspirations for themselves and their 
dependents. There was observed to be 4 considerable &4P 
between norms and behoviour patterns reparted and 


Obsirved., 


emong the women, mainly mothers @ 
hus emong 7 ; 


its employ2es, inadequacy of time constituted 4 a 
permanent stress factor, as they tried to cope oe 
the conflicting demands of their roles as aerial 
outside the home and mothers. Expectations 0° 


ifilled, 
customary forms of help from kin were aco om 


.s 


% 
La 
4 


nor were new expectations regarding the joint role the 


Spouse should play in child-care and domestic tasks, 


Similarly, in the financial 
and reality led to stress - 


fulfilled, husbands did not 


sphere gaps between norms 
demands cf kin could not be 
contribute enough; salaries 


were considered too low; so money issues were very salient 


and a substantial minority were in debt. 


Such were their feelings of resources stress in a 
Situation of continuing normative pressures for high 
fertility, that one in three admitted feeling they had 


too many tchildren to care for. Sixteen per cent tried 


to solve ‘their childrearing problems by sending one or 
more, children to kin, Meanwhile, 68 per cent had children 
other than their own staying with them, many being responsible 
for their own sisters and sisters' children, At the same 
time, their aspirations for their own children's level oF 
education was high and anxiety ‘provoking in a situation of 
Economic strain, Thus it was not surprising that two out 
of five Geiticned issues related to parenthood when asked 
+o relate problems they had encountered. Texts recorded 
from teachers documented the extent of their problems azxd 
their strategies for coping. Many had neither adequate 
¥in support nor assurance of dependability from thei> : 
‘Ausbands and they Lived in a context lacking institutiona~ 
supports, such as creches and child allowances. And yet” 
th: ideal of the fuli-time income-earner and mother 

of at least £5 ae and preferable six children remained. 
However, as the composition of the domestic group ene 
exchanges between kin altered, women are observed t+ 


: & L Gre 
fird this ideol image increasingly hard to reslis 


: : “yen 
Rignificontly, it was the wives with lower 
7 2 : 3 Cc mpljain OF 
average fertility who were more likely to comr 


) es felt a 
resource constvaints, At the scame time they ie 
: =3n0 u 
| ( ; 4 . . + for hous cl 
greater ferse of personsl responsibility 4 
=" tha 
expenses «:d clores, They more often stated 


+ 


; the cos’ 
husbands ant wife should share equally in RS 


sys wath 
. a a it ; ead 3 an mothers 
of reising snildrén and less often th 


yy 


high fertility dia see think that their husbands shoulda 


help them with housework, Meanwhile more women with 


- relatively high fertility had higher than average 


levels 
of legal and financial support 


end security in marriage, 


These findings were seen as being in line with other work 


linking indices of greater levels of personal ree 


ponsibility 
(costs), 


With respect to domestic duties end task 


increased demand for the individuel! 


S and an 


S Own resources and 
correspondingly less command over the resource of others, 


with smaller family size ideals Or lower fertility. 
F. Male teachers: Parental costs end fertility regulation 


cnt ry nent 


In the analysis of data from male teachers supportive 
evidence was once more provided for hypotheses linking 
socic .l and spatial mobility consequent upon generations 

of ‘education and salaried employment with changes in 
fomilial roles and fertility, on the levels of both expecta- 
tions and behaviour (Oppong, forthcoming a), Anda once more 
increasing costs of parenting and parental role strain 
Sioa prominently as did the themes of conjugal femilism, 

pensonal responsibility and sexual equality. (See 

a 1 and 2). Thus, parental and grandparental 
education, which were themselves indices of social end 

pata cl mobility in childhood, were associated at sia? 

level of norms and values, as well as behaviour with 
decreasing exchanges of time, goods, money, property and 

Pe taren between kin and the diminished sharing of 
Sednoneibil vty for these by relatives. Meanwhile, 

a sharing of domestic tasks increased with a 

_@réster blurring of the sexual division of labour in 

the home, On the behavioural level fertility control 

Was correlated with individuclisation of the paternol 


e 


role and acceptance of related responsibilities; a 
more flexible and active participation in domestic teske 
and conjugal decision-making and the dwindling o21 4 
wealth flows between kin, On the level of norms or 
values appreval of such increasing closure ee 
conjugel family and conjugal jointness and equ-+ 

and indivicualised parental responsibility was 


é eiieed . encese 
associated with lower family size prefer 


All these ae voi 


S, Of course, essentiolly involved 
Sreoter tir 


‘@ and material inputs associated with the 


paternal and conjugal reles, thus entailing relatively 


Sreater personal costs, At the same time markedly 


aspirations for children's education, 
that of daughters, was as¢ 


= 
Gummer 


higher expecially 
“Ociated with lower family sige 


preferences and a high score on an index of child-care 


Stroin was correlated with fertility regulation. 


Thus, once more hypothe 


desires and increased regulation with more individualian, 


ses linking lower fertility 


growing equlity of parents and children, wives and husbands 


and {an increasingly flexible division of labour between 
Spouses are supported, Significantly men whe participate 
more in domestic work, spending more time and effort on 
tasks in the home, are also among those with lower family 
sizes, lower preferences and have contracepted more, 

Again, in terms of sex and role norms, disapproval of 

male dominance in financial matters an@ sex is associated 
with lower family size preferences, lower family size and 
contraceptive usage, These data thvs one more emphasise 
the relevance of studying the division of domestic and 
Herental activities and power betreen women and men as well 


8S that outside the home, 


G. Materna: values end aspirations 


Pa Deel 


eo 


The ins date, set mentioned in that of 60 biographies 
of Ghanian educated women. In these information on 
expdctations tnd behaviour for seven roles was collectety 
focusing upon tre maternal role and fertility. On the 
basis of these Studies both detailed and simplifiet 
modes of categorising data have been designed which 
facilitate quar-ification and comparison (Oppong ond Church, 
1981). The intter consists of role profiles which 
-indicate 2Zevels 7 role rewards (status-economie and social), 
role strain and salience, A goal of this analysis 
is te uncover the causes and consequences of changing 

cn 


1 ’ 
? . . * - Qs Will eta: 
roze prioritiss and values affecting motherhood, 


~~ 


: ‘ wi 4 4 ifferential 
may assist in the process of understanding di 
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and changing fertility, in porticular the effects of 


perceived costs and Opportunity costs. Once more, the 


and non-migrants so that potential 
effects of mobility may be exemined (Oppone and Abu, 
forthoming), 


sample comprises migrants 


Indications already emerging from Segments of this 


erceptions of time strain, 
occupational/parental role conflict and 


Size desires, 


data are connections between p 


smaller family 
Thus, for instance, among Ga migrants in 
Tamale, those who report no feeling of time strain desire 
4.2 children; those who perceive a little time strain 
desire 4.,° children; those who perceive a little time 
strain want 4 and those who perceive want 3 and those who 
feel a lot of time strain want 2, Again, some of the 
findings support the argument that declining family 

size values are associated with changes in conjugal role 
satisfactions and that high ranking of individual 
gratification in terms of personal leisure and pleasure 
are associated with voluntary termination for pregnancies 
which might interfere with the life style (cf Dinan, in 


press), 


V. Conclusion 


It has been argued that current versions of economic 
demand theories of fertility still remain too heavily 
influenced by a western world view, regarding among 
other things, family relations, thus hampering their 
capacity +o contribute further to an understanding of 
the cause: o% high fertility in the developing world. 

It has thus been argued that fertility theories and 
models buil= to understane and measure factors influencing 
fertility must be developed initially with ati ii 
social and cultural and familial contexts in mind, 

but ultimoteiy sufficiently comples and cross=culturally 


appropriate to deal with any situation. 


Beonomic theories of fertility need to take 


a ; s which 
account of an array of diverse cultural practice 


j trol 
may have profound effects upon the production, contr 


and allocation of the scarce resources in money, material 
goods and time, 


with which the theories deal, 
include contrasting ma 


terms of the expecte 


Aivision of tasks 


These 


rriage contracts different in 


d content of conjugal exchanges, the 
» responsibilities, resource 
the number and range of people affected and + 
people involved in the unions 


S end power, 
he set of 
Which may be monogamous, 


androus and their length of duration, 
They include the degree of Sibling 


polygynous, poly 


solidarity expressed 


in joint production, management and intergenerational 


transmission of resources of various kinds, 


shared responsitility for children, 


as well as 
They include modes 
of reckoning descent and inheritance and the functioning 
of descent groups - including patrilineages, matrilinenages, 
descending kindreds. They include the division of labour. 
of different kinds between the sexes, age groups, classes, 
castes. They include patterns of authority, sources of 
power over people and control of resources and thus of 
dependence and autonomy. Such factors need to be taken 
into account if studies are to realistically index costs 

Or prices of childbearing or to document conjugal decision-: 
making processes in contexts in which the roles of 
mothers-in-law or senior agnates and other senior kin 


ere critical, 


When reseorchers do not understand or are unaware of 
cultural and social phenomena in the context in which | 
they are working, field research focusing on individuele, 
the domestic groups, neighbourhoods, communities, 

Which sifts through a wide renge of information is 
required, Such a preliminary immersion in the ee 
oOo? potenti2zlly relevant facts is needed before the 
right questions can be asked, Sabsequently ec 
method approaches are likely to lead to the riches 
and most mesningful data beses. 

It hes been argued that recent work which has 
seriously consicered cultural differences has bee 


f -9 3 adever= 
productive of new understcndings of fertility 


; 5 1t— the zact 
minants, because it has taken into account 


ras fr, i 


a a 
eee 
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that many aspects of familial, sex and generational roles 


heave very different expectations and associated actively 
patterns: differert from the models u 


sed in much earlier 
work, 


Such as the Stereotypes of the division of 


lebour 
and resources in the ho 


usehold used by classical 


new home 
economists (Jones, 1977). 


Thus, it is once more argued 


that progress cannot be made in understanding differential 


and changing levels of fertility until more is known 


about flows and exchanges of resources within the domestic 
domain, between mates, parents and children, siblings and 
kin and importantly till more is known about the way 

these exchanges themselves change and are affected by 
alterations in non-domestic spheres such as Sas ee 
markets, migration patterns and education. Here is a 
fertile f:41d for research and we believe that it is 

one in which it will be beneficial for economists to join 
forces with anthropologists, psychologists, soviologists, 
demographers ard others, if realistic and relevent research 
is to be conducted in diverse cultural settings which will 


be pertinent to policy requirements and welfare needs, 


Thus the ultimate goal of this fixal chapter has 
been to call attension, like Jones (1977, P. 38), to the 
necessity of understanding how economic factors in the 
Gomestic domain are importent in determining fertility 
"through the screen of culture and family structure". 1% 
nas been argued that for such urlerstanding to be facilitatea 
mew flexible models of role reiationships and resources 
in the domestic domain need to be conceived and et 
tq test these models small sets of different types + 
empiricel field date both quentitative and qualitative 
meei to be collected. ‘Illustrations of the form ane 
content or such matericls from one country, Ghane 
have indicated their potentia: relevance. Co am 
Such studies saould help to provide the SS ae ee 
materials required to shed more light on ee SS 
changing patterns of fertility behaviour end Bie 
in contrasting subgroups and cultures ee eae 
Potter, 1980) and without such understan Tt 
and effective population policies will be difr- 


to devise of execute. 
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Footnotes 


| 1. Readers unfamiliar with the findings and methods 
of the discipline of anthro 


: pology may consult a recent research 
Guide by Pelto and Pelto (1978), 


2. See, for example, the array of papers from several 
disciplines presented at the IUSSP Seminar on Determinants 
of Fertility Trends: Major Theories end New Directions 
for Research, held in Bad Homburg, 14-17 April 1980 or 
the contributions to the workshop on «the Anthropology of 
Human Fertility, held on 20-21 February 1981 at the 
National, Academy of Seiences, Washington, DC, 


3. See, for instance, Leibenstein (1975); Basterlin (1978); 
Bagozzi azd Van Loo (1978a and b).: Bulatao et el. (1981); and 
attempts to include the effects of taste or preferences, social 
influence or reference groups and community level variables. 


; Bagozgzi and van Loo 
19784 and b); 


4. See, for instance, Jone (1°77); 
Beaujot, Krotki and Krishnan (1978) ; Oppong 
1976b, 1982). . 


5. Studies in this category would include those of 
Benks (1954) on Victorian England, end Caldwell (1968) on 
Ghanaian suburvan dwellers, among whom aspirations for an 
expensive quality of child-care and training is leading to 


lowering of fertility values from their traditionelly 
high level, 


6. Such diminution of parentel role delegation has 
deen conce* ved in terms of "conjugal familism" ie .2 4 Ryder, 
13959; Patersen, 1961); lack of supportive kin and communi ty 
assistance (Goldberg, 1960), the distir+egration of lineage 
Systems and the emergence of strong nuclear families j 
Cars Fortes, 1954); increased "closure" of the conjuga- 
Zamily (Orpong, 1981b). 
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